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EDITORIAL 


April  is  for  Being  Outdoors 


Just  in  case  you  haven't  noticed,  April  is  a 
fine  month.  The  awesome  mystery  of  yearly 
spring-time  renewal  of  life  is  going  on  all  around 
us  right  now.  Fishing  is  at  its  finest.  Spring 
flowers  are  splashing  their  colorful  blooms  in 
competition  with  redbuds,  dogwoods  and  tulip 
trees. 

Now  is  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors.  The  crowds  and  oppressive 
heat  of  mid-summer  are  still  distant.  Scenic  vis- 
tas are  net  yet  obscured  by  thickly  massed  sum- 
fer  foliage. 

The  outdoors — the  woods  and  trails  and 
streams  and  fields — our  natural  environment  is 
our  most  precious  resource  next  to  life  itself. 
Georgia  provides  us  with  many  varied  examples 
of  the  finest  types  of  natural  resources.  Tiny 
mountain  streams  inhabited  by  wild  trout  flow 
through  rugged  terrain  covered  with  verdant 
forests  that  offer  a  home  for  wild  turkeys,  deer 
and  bear.  Twisting,  tide-swollen  coastal  streams, 
often  with  waters  stained  dark  by  nature,  wind 
between  sandy  bluffs  surmounted  by  ancient  live 


oaks,  and  black-water  swamps  with  stately  cy- 
press wearing  capes  of  Spanish  moss. 

But  the  best  of  nature  is  easily  destroyed  by 
man.  Hiking  a  remote  trail,  we  are  jarred  by  a 
pile  of  rubbish  left  by  thoughtless  campers  be- 
fore us.  In  a  quiet  cove  on  a  placid  lake  we  find 
a  fish,  dead  and  bloated,  ensnared  in  a  ring  of 
plastic  that  once  held  a  six-pack.  In  the  rich 
marshes  on  the  coast  we  are  saddened  to  find 
a  shore  bird,  leg  enmeshed  in  discarded  mono- 
filament fishing  line  caught  in  a  heavy  piece  of 
driftwood — the  bird  has  starved  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  perhaps  the  richest  protein-producing 
area  in  Georgia. 

Let's  enjoy  Georgia's  rich  natural  resources, 
and  fish,  camp,  water  ski,  hike,  canoe,  float, 
explore  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  activities  this 
fine  month — but  let's  each  make  an  effort  to 
do  it  in  a  thoughtful  way  that  neither  infringes 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  others  nor  harms  the 
resource. 

April  is  a  beautiful  month  to  be  outdoors  in 
Georgia. 
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Appalachian  Trail 


So  the  backpacking  craze  has  gotten  to  you, 
eh?  You're  all  dressed  up  in  your  $50  boots, 
you've  shouldered  your  $60  pack  (after  care- 
fully attaching  to  it  your  $1  00  sleeping  bag  and 
$150  tent),  you've  stocked  the  latest  freeze- 
dried  foods.  And  there  you  stand,  all  dressed  up 
with  no  place  to  go  .  .  . 

Georgia  is  not  blessed  with  a  vast  range  of 
easily  accessible,  clearly  marked  trail  systems. 


And  those  that  are  clearly  marked  (mainly  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  a  few  of  its  access  routes) 
are  crowded  to  the  point  of  traffic  jams  during 
prime  hiking  months. 

There  are  some  fine  alternatives,  however, 
and  off-season  hiking  on  the  A.T.  is  as  pleasant 
now  as  it  was  in  the  early  1  930's  when  the  trail 
was  first  identified.  In  this  series  of  articles,  we 
hope  to  outline  a  few  of  these  alternatives. 


In  the  first  place,  there  really  is  no  need  to 
completely  shun  the  A.T.  Georgia's  79.04  miles 
on  this  famous  trail  is  as  rugged  and  lovely  as 
any  section  on  the  2,000  or  so  miles  between 
Springer  Mountain  and  Mount  Katahdin  in 
Maine,  and  probably  no  more  crowded.  The 
trick  is  to  pick  less  popular  times  for  your  ex- 
cursions. 

There  probably  is  no  "good"  time  between 
mid-June  and  early  September,  so  the  hiker 
seeking  solitude  should  avoid  the  A.T.  com- 
pletely during  these  months.  But  trips  durng  the 
week  in  the  fall  and  spring,  or  most  any  time 
during  the  winter  should  offer  some  quiet  and 
seclusion. 

One  reason  for  the  trail's  popularity  is  that 
the  many  roads  crossing  it  offer  convenient  ac- 
cess for  both  backpackers  and  daytrippers. 
Since  most  of  these  crossings  don't  offer  packing 
facilities,  hikers  would  do  well  to  use  only  the 
points  that  provide  off-the-road  parking.  Muddy 
and  torn  up  highway  shoulders  don't  endear 
hikers  to  highway  authorities  or  sightseers. 

Access  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  A.T., 
Springer  Mountain,  for  most  hikers  is  along  the 
6.9  mile  trail  beginning  at  the  lake  in  Amicalola 
Falls   State   Park.    Another   route   allows   closer 


approach  by  automobile:  take  U.S.  19  to  Ga.  52; 
head  west  on  Ga.  52  about  4  miles  to  Grizzles 
Store.  Turn  right,  and  continue  about  6.6  miles 
to  Nimblewill  Church  where  dirt  road  begins. 
Continue  to  the  approach  trail  at  Nimblewill 
Gap  some  14  miles  from  your  starting  point,  at 
the  intersection  of  U.S.  19  and  Ga.  52.  Springer 
Mountain  then  is  about  2.5  miles  to  the  right. 

For  Georgians,  the  simplest  access  point  at 
the  northern  end  probably  is  Blue  Ridge  Gap: 
take  U.S.  76  from  Dick's  Creek  Gap  (approxi- 
mately 15  miles  west  of  Clayton)  for  about  2.8 
miles,  then  turn  right  on  a  dirt  road  for  about 
6.6  miles  (some  2  miles  past  Titus).  Take  the 
right  fork,  which  will  lead  to  Blue  Ridge  Gap 
after  about  1  mile. 

Between  those  north  and  south  terminals, 
however,  there  is  some  of  the  finest  forest  hiking 
in  the  country.  The  trail  is  well  marked,  but  very 
rugged  in  places,  entertaining  for  beginning 
hikers,  challenging  to  experienced  backpackers. 

Eleven  shelters  offer  cover  at  night  and  pro- 
tection from  rain,  but  wise  hikers  always  carry 
some  sort  of  tent,  for  the  shelters  fill  quickly.  It 
is  best  to  carry  a  stove,  for  fuel  often  is  hard  to 
find.  Never,  never  hack  up  a  live  tree  for  fuel. 

Detailed  information  on  the  A.T.  can  be  found 
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in  Publication  #23  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  "Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
the  Great  Smokies,  the  Nantahalas,  and  Geor- 
gia." It  costs  $5.85  and  is  available  in  local  out- 
door shops. 

A  general  map  of  the  Trail  is  available  from 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  or  the  Supervisor's  Office, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  P.O.  Box  1437,  Georgia 
30501. 
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By  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  white  bass  (Roccus  chrysops) 
is  one  of  the  favorite  sportfish  of  Geor- 
gia anglers,  rivaling  the  crappie  and 
bream  in  popularity.  One  of  the  two 
species  of  "true"  bass  native  to  fresh- 
water, the  white  bass  is  related  to  the 
anadromous  striped  bass  ( Roccus 
saxatilis)  of  saltwater.  Largemouth, 
smallmouth,  and  other  black  bass  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  sunfish 
family  (see  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Vol. 
II,  Nos.  6  &  9,  June  and  September 
1973). 

In  appearance,  the  white  bass  some- 
what resembles  his  saltwater  cousin, 
the  striper.  White  bass  are  rather 
short  and  stocky  in  build  with  a  forked 
tail   and   separated   dorsal   fins.    The 


body  is  a  silvery-white,  often  tinged 
yellowish  along  the  lower  side.  About 
10  dark  stripes  run  the  length  of  the 
body  equally  divided  by  the  lateral 
line.  In  size,  the  white  bass  is  rather 
small  with  five  pounds  being  near  the 
upper  limit. 

Originally  native  to  drainages  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  slope 
of  the  Alleghenies,  the  white  bass  has 
been  widely  stocked  in  suitable  habi- 
tats, particularly  in  the  south  and 
southwest.  The  white  bass  occurs  in 
large  streams  and  rivers,  but  prefers 
large,  clear-water  reservoirs. 

Spawning  occurs  in  the  spring  from 
April  to  early  June.  Normally  the  fish 
will  seek  a  flowing  stream  since  water 
movement  in  the  form  of  current  or 
wave  action  is  preferable  for  egg 
hatching.  The  female  ejects  from 
25,000-100,000  eggs  which  are  ferti- 
lized by  the  male  as  they  are  expelled. 
The  eggs  settle  to  the  bottom,  prefer- 
ably six  to  seven  feet  deep  on  a  gravel 
or  rubble  bed  and  will  hatch  in  two  to 


three  days  if  water  temperature  re- 
mains optimum  (58°-64°F).  Condi- 
tions must  be  near  perfect  for  success- 
ful spawning  and,  on  the  average,  a 
good  spawn  occurs  only  every  two  to 
four  years. 

The  white  bass  is  a  school  fish  living 
a  nomadic  life  in  the  large  reservoirs. 
They  travel  about  seeking  forage  fish 
such  as  small  perch,  bluegills,  crap- 
pies,  and  particularly  gizzard  shad. 
When  a  school  of  forage  fish  is  lo- 
cated, the  white  bass  go  on  a  feeding 
spree.  Other  food  forms  include  in- 
sects and  crustaceans. 

White  bass  may  be  taken  year- 
round  but  due  to  the  nomadic  nature 
of  the  schools  it  is  often  difficult  to 
locate  them.  Fishermen  enjoy  their 
best  success  during  the  spawning  runs 
up  tributary  streams.  At  this  time  the 
white  bass  are  concentrated  in  the 
backwaters  and  up  the  stream  itself. 
Light  tackle  is  preferred  for  maximum 
sport.  Anglers  have  the  best  luck  on 
lures  which  imitate  smaller  forage  fish. 
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Return  of  the  Native 


By  Aaron  Pass 


Photos  by  the  Author 


Mention  brook  trout  to  an  old- 
timer  in  the  north  Georgia  mountains 
and  you  are  apt  to  get  little  more  than 
a  blank  stare.  Mention  "specs"  or 
"native  trout"  and  the  same  listener 
will  brighten  considerably. 

"Now  then,  them  specs  was  some 
fish;  too  bad  they're  almost  gone.'" 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  "speck- 
led/native" brook  trout  story. 

The  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fronti- 
nalis)  was  originally  native  to  all  the 
cold  waters  of  the  east  coast,  extend- 
ing to  southern  Appalachians  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi  drainage.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  trout-like  form 
found  in  these  waters.  (The  brook 
trout  is  not  a  true  trout,  but  a  char, 
a  closely  related  order  of  salmonoids.) 
Unfortunately,  the  brookie  was  not 
up  to  competing  with  the  pressures  of 
advancing  civilization,  and  has  rapidly 
disappeared  from  much  of  his  natural 
range. 

Like  other  members  of  the  char 
family,  the  brookie  requires  very  cold 
and  clean  waters.  These  qualities  have 
grown  scarce  after  three  centuries 
of  logging,  farming,  industrialization, 
and  the  other  accouterments  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Neither  are 
caution  and  guile  strong  points  of 
brookie  behavior;  the  brookie  was  as 
unsophisticated  as  his  wilderness 
home,  and  was  an  eager  biter.  This 
made  him  extremely  susceptible  to 
angling  pressure.  Lastly,  the  brookie 
was  poor  competition  for  the  hardy 
rainbow  and  wily  brown  trouts  which 
were  introduced  into  virtually  all  east 
coast  streams. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  brookie  declined  through- 
out his  natural  range.  That  is,  brookie 


populations  declined  in  the  wild  state; 
the  brookie  was  well  adapted  to  fish 
culture  and  became  virtually  a  domes- 
tic denizen  of  fish  hatcheries. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  would 
not  be  overstatement  to  say  that  a 
wild,  naturally  reproducing  brook 
trout  population  is  a  rather  rare  nat- 
ural phenomenon.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  occur  only  in  the  deepest 
wilderness  areas,  far  removed  from 
the  tamperings  of  man.  The  best  ones 
are,  but  some  of  man's  more  recent 
efforts  may  finally  work  to  favor  the 
brook  trout. 

As  antithetical  as  it  sounds,  a 
restoration  of  wild  brook  trout  popu- 
lations in  certain  north  Georgia 
streams  is  now  being  fostered  by  an 
intensive  fish  management  program 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  program  is  aimed  specifically  at 
the  restoration  of  naturally-reproduc- 
ing populations  of  truly  wild  fish  in 
natural  surroundings.  Instituted  in 
1969,  the  program  has  so  far  resulted 
in  the  renovation  and  reclamation  of 
portions  of  six  streams  for  wild  brook 
trout  management. 

The  renovation  and  reclamation 
process  is  an  arduous  and  expensive 
one  which  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  monitored  to  insure  success.  Ac- 
cording to  Rich  Fatora,  initial  project 
leader  and  now  northern  regional 
supervisor  of  fisheries  management, 
"You  can't  have  a  successful  brook 
trout  stream  by  just  declaring  owe  to 
be  so;  you  must  pick  the  right  stream 
and  manage  it  carefully." 

Picking  the  right  stream  is  no  mean 
feat  due  to  the  discriminating  tastes 
of  wild  brook  trout.  The  water  must 
be  clean  and  cold  (70°  F  maximum) 
and  must  be  suitably  free  from  heavy 
angling  pressure.  "These  factors  are 
essential,  particularly  the  quality  of 
remoteness.  Due  to  the  brookies' 
gullibility,  heavy  angling  pressure 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  a 
small  brook  trout  stream,"  says  Rus- 
sel  England,  trout  biologist  and  cur- 
rent project  leader.  Obviously,  many 
if  not  most  Georgia  trout  streams  are 
unacceptable  due  to  past  environmen- 
tal abuse  or  easy  accessibility.  These 
streams  are  managed  on  a  "put-and- 
take"  basis  or  for  wild  trout  of  a  more 


tolerant  species. 

Those  streams  which  have  been 
selected  for  brook  trout  are,  for  ihe 
most  part,  the  high  altitude  headwater 
branches  where  water  temperature 
and  quality  are  acceptable.  Due  to  the 
rugged  terrain  associated  with  these 
headwaters,  the  remoteness  factor  is 
usually  no  problem.  Once  the  stream 
is  selected  by  these  criteria,  the  rec- 
lamation work  begins. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  stream  and  its  pres- 
ent fish  population.  The  stream  is 
sampled  by  electro-fishing.  The  fish 
taken  are  marked  for  later  identifica- 
tion and  are  released  back  into  the 
stream.  The  percentage  of  these 
marked  fish  in  the  total  collection 
taken  during  later  renovation  indi- 
cates the  total  fish  population  the 
stream  will  carry.  By  this  study,  the 
entire  management  program  for  that 
stream  may  be  planned  and  outlined 
on  a  basis  of  what  the  stream  will 
produce.  Normal  stream  flow  and 
velocity  are  established  and  significant 
tributaries  are  mapped  and  any  im- 
provement structure  are  planned. 

The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  fish 
currently  in  the  stream,  particularly 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  to  elimi- 
nate sources  of  competition  for  the 
brookies.  This  is  normally  accom- 
plished by  poisoning  with  rotenone. 
A  successful  poisoning  operation  de- 
pends on  planning  and  synchroniza- 
tion. To  accomplish  this,  much  water 
data  must  be  gathered  and  studied. 

Velocity,  or  speed,  of  the  stream 
is  measured  by  the  use  of  salt.  Since 
most  north  Georgia  streams  are  ex- 
tremely "soft"  (low  in  dissolved  min- 
erals) the  water  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  electricity.  Salt  dissolved  in  the 
water  increases  its  conductivity.  To 
find  the  speed  of  a  flowing  stream, 
salt  is  poured  in  upstream  at  a  given 
time  and  a  conductivity  meter  down- 
stream registers  the  increased  con- 
ductivity of  the  salt-treated  water  as 
it  comes  through.  Thus  an  elapsed 
time  of  passage  of  the  salt  "slug"  in- 
dicates stream  velocity  over  a  given 
distance. 

Stream  flow  is  a  volume  measure- 
ment of  the  amount  of  water  passing 
a  given  point  during  a  specified  time. 
The  stream's  width  is  measured  and 
the  depth  is  taken  at  one  foot  inter- 
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ters  of  the  stream  being  treated,  a 
s  set  up.  A  pre-measured  dose  of 
xed  to  the  proper  dilution  and  the 


Downstream  from  the  detoxification  station  the 

potassium  permanganate  colors  the  stream 

purple  as  it  neutralizes  the  rotenone. 


vals  along  this  width.  A  current  meter 
is  used  to  determine  speed  of  flow  at 
that  point.  This  volume  measurement 
is  extremely  important  in  computing 
the  correct  amount  of  rotenone  to  be 
put  in  the  stream. 

These  measurements  are  taken  all 
up  and  down  the  stream  and  tribu- 
taries to  be  treated  during  a  period  of 
"normal"  water  level  and  just  prior 
to  the  actual  poisoning.  A  sudden 
severe  rainstorm  at  this  point  will 
raise  water  levels  data  and  invalidate 
all  of  the  water  measurement  data, 
postponing  the  treatment.  The  mea- 
surements must  then  be  re-taken  be- 
fore the  stream  can  be  treated. 

The  actual  poisoning  is  somewhat 
anti-climatic  after  such  tedious  prep- 
aration. Battery-powered  pumps  are 
taken  to  the  head  of  the  stream  and  up 
the  major  tributaries  as  far  as  practi- 
cal and  pre-measured  doses  of  rote- 
none are  discharged  into  the  stream 
after  a  slug  of  salt.  The  pumps  are 
started  on  a  synchronized  schedule 
timed  to  cause  all  of  the  individual 
slugs  of  poison  to  converge  in  the 
main  stream  at  the  same  time.  A 
couple  of  stalwart  individuals  are 
given  the  task  of  carrying  a  small 
backpack  pump  and  spraying  the 
smaller  tributaries  with  rotenone  to 
insure  a  complete  coverage  of  all 
possible  fish  holding  waters. 

Downstream  is  the  detoxification 
station,  where  the  reclamation  opera- 
tion is  to  end.  The  rotenone  can  be 
neutralized  by  potassium  permangan- 
ate,, thus  effectively  ending  the  poi- 
soning. The  detoxification  station  is 
normally  located  near  a  waterfall  or 
a  rapids  where  the  potassium  per- 
manganate will  be  well  mixed  with  the 
rotenone  bearing  water.  The  neutrali- 
zation is  usually  complete,  although 
some  mortality  is  expected  immedi- 
ately downstream  from  the  detoxifi- 
cation station. 

Since  so  much  time,  effort  and  ex- 
pense are  expended  to  sterilize  the 
stream  of  competing  species,  some 
measures  must  be  instituted  to  avoid 
natural  restocking  due  to  upstream 
drift  from  below  the  sterilized  section. 
High  falls  will  constitute  a  natural 
barrier,  but  if  there  are  no  such  falls, 
a  fish  barrier  must  be  constructed. 
This  will  protect  the  sterilized  stream 
from   contamination   by   the   species 
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just  eliminated  (rainbow  and  brown 
trout  in  this  case). 

Now  we  have  a  completely  barren 
stream  (hopefully)  where  brook  trout 
can  be  introduced  into  a  non-com- 
petitive habitat.  Unfortunately,  the 
aquatic  insect  population  is  also  re- 
duced (rotenone  affects  all  gill  breath- 
ing organisms).  A  certain  length  of 
time  must  elapse  while  the  stream  re- 
covers its  invertebrate  stream  life 
population  which  are  the  primary  food 
source  for  trout. 

After  a  suitable  interval,  the  stream 
life  does  recover  and  at  this  time  the 
stream  is  ready  for  restocking  with 
brook  trout.  The  essence  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  maintenance  of  wild  brook 
trout  populations,  particularly  of  the 
strain  native  to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  Because  of  this, 
brood  stock  for  restocking  in  these 
streams  is  taken  from  natural  wild 
brookie  populations.  These  wild  fish 
are  stocked  directly  into  the  reclaimed 
stream.  Hopefully  these  stockings  of 
wild  brook  trout  will  "take"  and  re- 
plenish the  stream. 

This  is  the  initial,  reclamation  and 
renovation  process  for  restoring  a 
wild  brook  trout  population.  Other 
management  techniques  may  be  used 
to  augment  this  process.  Stream  im- 
provement structures  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  increase  the  amount  of 
habitat  within  the  stream,  for  exam- 
ple. 

The  stream  treated  is  closed  to  fish- 
ing for  an  adequate  length  of  time  for 
the  trout  population  to  build  up  to  a 
harvestible  level.  After  the  stream  is 
opened  to  fishing,  various  types  of 
special  regulations  may  be  instituted 
to  regulate  the  angling  pressure  on  a 
specific  stream. 

This  program  of  brook  trout  resto- 
ration has  a  two-fold  purpose  accord- 
ing to  England.  It  will  provide  a 
unique  fishing  opportunity  for  Georgia 
trout  anglers  to  enjoy  fishing  for  wild 
brook  trout  in  wild  places.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  significant  aspect  of 
the  program  in  the  long  run  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  range  occupied  by  Appa- 
lachian brook  trout.  For  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  range  of  this  species  has 
dwindled  rather  rapidly;  this  program 
of  expanding  these  limited  popula- 
tions, may  someday  be  the  salvation 
of  the  southern  brook  trout. 


In  the  absence  of  a  natural  fish  barrier,  such  as  a 

waterfall,  one  must  be  constructed  to  prevent 

contamination  of  the  sterilized  stream  by 

rough  species  or  hatchery  trout. 


This  pristine,  natural  stream  is  the  home  of  wild 
brook  trout  as  a  result  of  thorough  planning  and 
intensive  management  by  fisheries  biologists. 
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Turtles 


TERRAPENE  CAROLINA  TRIUNGUIS 

(Three  Toed  Box  Turtle) 


By  Joe  Cullens 


No  doubt  all  of  us  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  encountered  one  of  the 
hapless  victims  of  mankind's  entre- 
preneurship  in  a  dime  store,  pet  shop, 
or  roadside  tourist  stand.  These  poor 
creatures  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  their  domed  shells  which  are  often 
bizarrely  painted,  and  we  commonly 
refer  to  them  as  "turtles"  or  some 
such  term.  Countless  children  and 
adults  alike  have  similarly  encoun- 
tered cousins  of  the  dime  store  variety 
in  their  natural  surroundings,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  parents  are  familiar 


with  the  excited  cry  of  an  intrepid 
child  yelling  "Look  what  I  found." 
Well,  just  what  has  this  young  ob- 
server found?  More  than  likely  his 
"find"  is  one  of  the  Common  Box 
Turtles  which  are  seemingly  prolific 
here  in  the  eastern  reaches  of  the 
United  States.  But,  perhaps  the 
youngster  has  really  "found"  some- 
thing more  unusual. 

Since  the  topic  of  turtles  is  definite- 
ly not  the  normal  course  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  dinner  table,  at  least  for 
most  persons,  perhaps  a  brief  plunge 
into  the  world  of  these  intriguing  ani- 
mals will  be  of  benefit.  Maybe  you  can 
astound  and  amaze  your  friends  at  the 
next  party  you  attend  with  a  statement 


like  "Did  you  know  that  even  though 
turtles  possess  well-developed  auricu- 
lar structures  they  cannot  hear?"  Of 
course  your  friends  may  decide  im- 
mediately that  you  are,  to  use  the 
Latin,  non  compos  mentis,  and  may 
suggest  that  you  see  a  psychiatrist. 

This  article  in  no  way  purports  to 
be  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject, 
but  perhaps  some  of  this  information 
may  prove  useful  the  next  time  you 
encounter  one  of  these  "living  fossils." 
At  least  the  parents  among  us  can  of- 
fer more  than  an  "uh  huh"  the  next 
time  one  of  the  children  brings  in  a 
turtle  and  fires  off  a  seemingly  unend- 
ing string  of  questions  about  the  ani- 
mal. 
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There  are  some  250  identified  spe- 
cies of  turtles  in  the  world.  Of  this 
number,  some  79  species  are  found  in 
North  America  (including  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Baja  California). 
Scientifically,  the  turtles  are  classified 
in  the  Order  Chelonia  and  there  are 
seven  families  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica: 

Chelydridae  (snapping  turtles) ; 
Kinosternidae  (mud  turtles); 
Emydidae  (pond  turtles); 
Testudinidae  (land  tortoises); 
Trionychidae  ( soft  shelled  turtles ) ; 
Chelonidae  (sea  turtles); 
Dermochelidae  (leatherback  turtles). 
The  turtles  of  North  America  can  be 
further  subdivided  into  28  indigenous 
species.  Arguments  can  be  made  about 
these    figures,    but    a    curious    effect 
known    as    intergrading    takes    place 
among  turtles.  As  a  result,  individual 


animals  from  a  particular  area  may 
display  characteristics  of  several  sub- 
species. This  makes  identification  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  "intergrades" 
are  really  intermediates  between  sub- 
species and  are  usually  found  where 
the  ranges  of  two  or  more  subspecies 
overlap.  Now  that  we  are  all  thor- 
oughly confused,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  identification  of  "race"  or  sub- 
species is  a  task  better  left  to  the  ex- 
perts. This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  we 
haven't  really  told  you  very  much 
about  turtles  yet  have  we?  Strap  your- 
self in,  because  a  torrent  of  informa- 
tion is  about  to  come  forth. 

The  turtle  is  of  course  a  reptile.  As 
such  it  is  a  cold  blooded,  vertebrate 
creature  which  possesses  locomotive 
appendages.  You're  thinking  "So 
what,  Jack  the  Ripper  also  fits  this  de- 
scription." Ah,  but  we  aren't  through 


yet.  Now  for  the  ultimate  understate- 
ment .  .  .  the  truly  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  turtle  is  its  shell.  The  tur- 
tle's shell  is  a  remarkable  feature, 
virtually  unchanged  in  175,000.000 
years,  it  is  an  adaptation  which  has  al- 
lowed the  animal  to  survive  for  eons 
of  history  while  numbers  of  his  kin 
have  vanished  in  extinction.  The  shell 
has  two  distinct  parts,  the  carapace 
which  covers  his  back,  and  the  plas- 
tron covering  his  underside.  The  two 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge.  If 
you  can  imagine  an  x-ray  photograph 
of  the  turtle's  shell,  you  would  im- 
mediately notice  that  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  rib  cage  are  attached 
to  the  rigid  carapace.  This  attachment 
has  deprived  the  rib  cage  and  back- 
bone of  their  chief  responsibility  in 
other  vertibrates,  namely  support.  As 
a  result,  many  of  the  muscles  which 


MAEACLEMYS  TERRAPIN  CENTRATA 

(Diamondback  Terrapin) 
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were  developed  to  aid  in  this  duty 
have  disappeared  along  with  some 
of  the  vertebrae  themselves.  This 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mobile 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  the  bony 
structures  of  the  legs,  which  have  de- 
veloped significant  mobility  and  mus- 
cular structure. 

To  the  curious,  the  next  obvious 
question  is  "How  does  this  thing 
breathe?",  a  very  good  question  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  a  "normal"  rib- 
cage  and  accompanying  diaphragm  as 
in  man.  To  put  it  simply,  the  turtle 
merely  moves  his  legs.  The  limb  gir- 
dles of  the  shoulder  are  projected  for- 
ward and  inward  while  the  pelvic 
structure  moves  downward  and  back- 
ward, the  turtle's  lungs  are  filled  with 
air  as  a  result  of  movement.  Unlike 
man,  the  turtle  is  capable  of  holding 
its  breath  for  extremely  long  periods 
of  time.  Its  slow  metabolic  rate  and 
the  extremely  thorough  ventilation  of 
its  lungs  are  the  primary  factors  in 
this  capability. 

The  turtle,  like  other  reptiles,  must 
inhabit  the  warmer  climates.  In  North 
America  the  turtle's  range  extends  to 
extreme  southern  Canada.  Of  the  tur- 
tle species  native  to  this  continent  25 
are  thoroughly  aquatic,  4  strictly  ter- 
restial,  4  aquatic  species  have  terres- 
tial  tendencies,  and  1  terrestial  species 
has  aquatic  tendencies. 

The  turtle's  diet  consists  of  almost 
anything  it  can  find  including  insects, 
some  plant  life,  and  invertebrates. 
Turtles  lack  true  teeth  and  their  jaws 
principally  seize  and  chop  food.  The 
claws  found  on  their  forelimbs  are 
used  to  tear  larger  pieces  into  smaller, 
more  easily  handled  bits.  The  turtle 
possesses  a  thick  tongue  which  moves 
the  food  around  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  aiding  mastication.  The  diges- 
tive tract  of  the  turtle  is  quite  similar 
to  man's  except  that  it  terminates  in 
an  organ  called  the  cloaca.  This  ves- 
sel is  quite  important  to  the  turtle 
since  it  not  only  serves  as  the  recep- 
tion point  for  digestive   byproducts, 


but  also  houses  the  reproductive  or- 
gans (both  male  and  female)  and 
serves  as  the  external  outlet  for  the 
urinary  system.  Turtles  are  gifted  with 
a  slow  digestive  system  and  can  go  for 
periods  as  long  as  a  year  without  eat- 
ing. When  they  do  consume  food,  how- 
ever, they  can  put  away  an  incredible 
amount  for  an  animal  their  size.  The 
aquatic  species  seem  to  prefer  to  eat 
their  food  while  submerged.  Water  is 
consumed  regularly,  but  when  not 
available,  some  turtles  store  fluid  in 
the  cloaca  for  use  during  extended 
drought  periods. 

The  turtle's  worst  enemy  is  us — 
humans.  After  humans  come  bears, 
raccoons,  and  skunks.  The  most  dan- 
gerous period  for  the  turtle  aside  from 
the  egg  stage  is  the  period  immediately 
following  hatching.  During  this  time 
the  infant  turtle  is  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  marauding  predators  because 
the  shell  has  yet  the  reach  the  hard 
state.  Mating  and  nesting  are  probably 
the  next  most  dangerous  times  for  the 
turtle  since  exposure  during  these 
periods  is  great. 

The  best  protection  for  the  turtle 
is  of  course  its  shell,  but  the  animals 
are  very  adept  at  concealment.  In  ad- 
dition, they  possess  keen  eyesight  and 
anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  close 
to  a  group  of  turtles  sunning  on  a  log 
or  exposed  rock  knows  how  wary  the 
creatures  can  be  and  how  quickly  they 
can  scurry  to  safety  at  the  approach 
of  possible  danger.  Some  turtles  will 
discharge  excretory  matter  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  a  predator  while 
still  others  like  the  Common  Musk 
Turtle  have  an  extremely  distasteful 
flavor  to  the  flesh. 

The  age  attained  by  some  turtles  is 
perhaps  the  best  witness  to  their  de- 
fensive adaptations.  The  oldest  re- 
corded turtle  life  is  that  of  a  Chelonian 
Methusela  who  passed  at  least  152, 
and  perhaps  200,  years  on  Mauritius 
before  being  killed  accidentally  in 
1918.  The  Common  Box  Turtle  is 
known  to  live  for  as  long  as  a  century. 


One  specimen  in  New  York  is  re- 
ported to  have  lived  an  astonishing 
123  years.  There  really  is  no  accurate 
method  for  determining  the  age  of  a 
turtle.  In  some  species  the  growth 
rings  of  the  carapace  may  be  counted 
to  obtain  an  approximate  figure,  while 
for  other  species  the  nature  of  the 
shell  itself  precludes  this  method. 

If  you  happen  to  be  curious  about 
a  turtle's  sex  there  are  numerous  dif- 
ferences between  male  and  female, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  incon- 
spicuous. The  most  obvious  difference 
is  in  the  tail.  The  male  turtle  will 
have  a  greater  distance  from  the  anus 
to  the  base  of  the  tail  than  will  the 
female.  Another  more  obvious  char- 
acteristic in  the  male  turtle  is  the  con- 
cave shape  of  the  plastron  or  under- 
side. The  female  plastron  will  be  al- 
most flat  or  even  bulging  in  come 
cases.  Also,  the  female  is  generally 
larger  than  the  male.  Unlike  other  ani- 
mals, coloring  seems  to  play  little  role 
in  sex  discrimination  for  most  turtle 
species.  There  are  some  striking  dif- 
ferences in  certain  species,  but  for  the 
most  part  coloring  is  still  a  mystery 
in  these  animals.  The  Painted  Turtle 
and  its  kin  develop  extended  length 
in  the  male  claws.  This  trait  seems  to 
play  some  function  in  the  mating 
cycle. 

By  now  we  should  all  be  at  least  a 
little  bit  more  knowledgeable  about 
our  Chelonian  friends.  For  further 
reading  about  these  interesting  crea- 
tures you  might  pick  up  a  copy  of 
Clifford  Pope's  Turtles  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Though  first  pub- 
lished in  1939,  this  text  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  works  available 
on  the  North  American  turtles.  A 
more  recent  publication  is  Handbook 
of  Turtles,  by  Archie  Carr.  The  next 
time  you  happen  upon  one  of  these 
animals  you  can  view  it  with  a  more 
scientific  outlook  and  marvel  at  the 
ingenious  construction  which  nature 
has  devised  for  this  most  ancient  of 
creatures. 
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PSEUDEMYS  CONCINNA  MOBILENSIS 
(Mobile  Cooter) 


GRAPTEMYS  GEOGRAPHICA 

(Map  Turtle) 


Editor's  Note:  The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  were  drawn  by  Major  John  Eatton  LeConte  about 
1830  and  arc  now  in  the  special  collections  department  of 
the  Hah.  Dunlap  Little  Memorial  Library  at  the  University 
oj  Georgia,  Athens.  Major  LeConte  was  a  member  of  a 
Georgia  family  that  produced  a  number  of  famous  and  re- 
spected individuals.  He  and  a  nephew,  Joseph  LeConte, 
were  professors  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Joseph,  a 
famous  19th  century  scientist  and  academician,  and  his 
brother,  John,  founded  the  University  of  California  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 
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Georgia 

Fishing  Regulations 


LICENSE   REQUIREMENTS 

All  fishermen  16  or  older  must  have  a  current  Georgia 
fishing  license  in  possession  while  fishing  in  fresh  water, 
with  the  exception  of  landowners  and  their  immediate 
family  who  may  fish  without  a  license  on  their  own  property. 
No  license  required  for  fishing  in  saltwater. 

Residents  65  or  over,  blind  persons,  and  totally  disabled 
veterans  may  obtain  a  permanent  honorary  fishing  license 
free  by  personal  or  mail  application  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division's  Atlanta  Office. 

LICENSE  FEES 

Resident  Fishing  License $  3.25 

Resident  Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing  .    .       7.25 

Non-Resident  Fishing  (5  day  trip) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Fishing  License  ....  10.25 
Resident  fishing  licenses  are  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  from  more  than  2000  license  dealers  in  hardware 
stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  bait  dealers,  marinas,  etc. 
Many  license  dealers  also  sell  non-resident  licenses  and 
trout  stamps. 

TROUT   STAMP 

All  non-resident  fishermen  and  all  resident  fishermen  be- 
tween 1  6  and  65  must  have  a  trout  stamp  to  catch  and  keep 
trout.  Residents  with  honorary  licenses  and  residents  under 
16  are  not  required  to  have  a  trout  stamp. 

TROUT   STAMP   FEES 

Resident  Trout  Stamp $  2.25 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamp  (5  day) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Trout  Stamp 10.25 

Licenses  may  be  purchased  in  person  or  by  mail  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington  St., 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334.  Mail  orders  should  include  com- 
plete physical  description  and  address  of  the  applicant,  and 
proper  payment.  All  licenses  for  the  1974-75  season  expire 
on  March  31,  1975. 

FISHING  WITHOUT  PERMISSION 
It  is  illegal  to  fish  on  the  lands  of  another  without  per- 
sion.  Conservation  Officers  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  are  charged  with  enforcing  this  law,  with  a  possible 
$1,000  fine  or  a  12-month  jail  sentence  or  a  combination 
of  the  fine  and  jail  sentence,  for  violation.  Permission  is  not 
required  to  fish  in  lands  of  the  Chattahoochee  National 
Forest,  in  public  fishing  areas  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion or  in  state  parks. 

SEASONS 
All  streams,   lakes  and  ponds  of  Georgia   are  open  to 
fishing  through  the  entire  year  except  the  designated  trout 
waters  of  North  Georgia.  See  trout  regulations  for  details. 


DAILY  CREEL  LIMITS 

Bream  (Bluegill,  Redbreast, 

and  other  species  of  Bream) 50 

Crappie 50 

White  Bass 30 

Largemouth  Black  Bass,  Smallmouth  Bass, 
Redeye  Bass,  and  Spotted  Bass  or 

Kentucky  Bass 15 

Striped  Bass  or  Rock  Fish 5 

White-Striped  Bass  Hybrid 10 

Chain  Pickerel  or  Jack 15 

Brook  or  Speckled  Trout,  Rainbow  Trout 

and  Brown  Trout* 8 

White  Shad,  Hickory  Shad 8 

Sauger,  Walleye 8 

Muskelunge 2 

Channel   Catfish No  Limit 

Flathead  Catfish No  Limit 

*See  Guide  to  Georgia  1974  Trout  Regulations  for  special 
creel  limits  on  certain  streams. 

POSSESSION  LIMITS 
It  is  unlawful  to  possess  a  total  of  more  than  50  fish  of  all 
species  listed,  except  channel  and  flathead  catfish.  No  more 
than  a  total  of  15  largemouth,  smallmouth,  redeye  or 
spotted  bass  may  be  possessed.  No  more  than  8  trout  may 
be  possessed. 

There  is  a  special  creel  limit  of  25  warmouth,  bream  or 
sunfish  taken  from  the  Suwannee  River  and  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  On  Lake  Blue  Ridge  creel  limit  on  walleye  is  15. 
SIZE  LIMITS 
Minimum  size  limit  for  fish  taken  on  public  waters  (vio- 
lation to  take  or  possess  smaller  fish) :  largemouth  bass  ■ — 
12  in.;  striped  bass  (rock  fish)  —  15  in.:  redeye  bass  taken 
from  Flint  River —  12  in. 

Lakes  Lanier,  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  Burton,  Rabun,  Seed, 
Tallulah  Falls,  and  Blue  Ridge  have  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  14  in.  on  trout  from  Dec.  1 -April  1. 
TRIBUTARY  STREAMS 
All  tributaries  to  Lake  Lanier,  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell. 
except  Chattahoochee,  Chestatee,  Little  River,  Broad  River, 
Savannah  River  and  Tugaloo  River,  are  closed  3  mi.  up- 
stream from  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  lake,  as  marked 
by  the  Department  from  Dec.  1 -April  1  of  each  year. 
PROHIBITED  SPECIES 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or  firm  to  import,  transport, 
buy  or  sell,  or  possess  any  of  the  following  species  of  fish: 
Pirranha    (Serrasalmo),     (Pygocentrus),    (Rooseveltiella) 
and  Walking  Catfish  (Clariaus).  White  Amur  or  Grass  Carp 
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(Ctenopharyngodon  idella)   may  be  held  only  by  Depart- 
ment permit. 

FISHING   METHODS 

Sport  fishermen  may  take  fish  only  with  rod  and  line,  or 
on  trotlines  or  set  hooks  with  a  combination  of  50  or  less 
hooks.  All  trot  lines  must  be  marked  with  buoys  at  least  5 
in.  x  10  in.  Sport  trot  lines  must  be  marked  with  owner's 
name  and  address.  It  is  illegal  to  use  any  batteries,  genera- 
tors, explosives,  poisons,  gigs,  spears,  firearms,  etc.  Fish 
may  not  be  grabbed  or  captured  by  hand.  Nets,  baskets, 
trotlines  with  more  than  50  hooks,  and  other  such  devices 
may  not  be  used  to  take  rough  fish  without  possession  of  a 
commercial  fishing  license  or  basket  permit,  except  in  pri- 
vate ponds.  Dip  nets  may  be  used  to  take  threadfin  and  giz- 
zard shad  for  bait.  Landing  nets  may  be  used  to  land  fish 
legally  caught.  See  "Seines"  section.  For  information  on 
commercial  fishing  regulations  contact  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washing- 
ton St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 

BOW   FISHING 

Taking  of  rough  or  non-game  fish  from  the  public  waters 
by  means  of  bow  and  arrow  are  permitted  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a)  Each  person  using  bow  and  arrow  must  have  on  his 
person  a  valid  state  sport  fishing  license. 

(b)  All  arrows  used  must  be  equipped  with  barbs  or 
contain  devices  on  the  point  to  act  as  a  harpoon  for  recover- 


ing fish  and  must  be  attached  to  the  person  or  bow  by  a 
rope,  line,  or  cord,  sufficient  for  recovering  the  arrow  and 
rough  fish. 

(c)  Arrows  with  poisonous  or  exploding  head  are  illegal. 

(d)  Shooting  from  any  bridge  or  public  road  is  illegal. 

(e)  It  is  illegal  to  shoot  arrows  into  water  within  150  feet 
of  other  fishermen. 

(f)  Legal  hours  for  taking  of  fish  by  bow  and  arrow  are 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(g)  Possession  of  game  fish  by  bow  and  arrow  fishermen 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  taking  and  possessing  fish  illegally. 

SKIN   dTvERS 

Skin  divers  may  take  rough  fish  in  fresh  water,  provided 
the  diver  is  completely  submerged  and  uses  a  spear  attached 
with  a  line  to  his  body  or  weapon.  A  special  spear  fishing 
license  is  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  fishing  license. 
$5.25  for  residents,  $25.25  for  non-residents.  Spear  fishing 
licenses  are  available  only  from  the  Atlanta  office  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division. 

SEINES 

No  seines  may  be  used  for  the  taking  of  fish  except  as 
provided  by  law  for  commercial  fishing  for  shad  and  shrimp. 
Minnows  for  live  bait  may  be  taken  by  minnow  seines  from 
streams,  except  in  trout  streams  and  other  waters  closed  by 
DNR  regulations.  Seines  longer  than  20  ft.  or  having  mesh 
larger  than  three-eighths  in.  diameter  are  illegal.  Fish  other 
than  minnows  taken  in  seines  must  immediately  be  released. 
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PUBLIC   FISHING   AREAS 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  public  fishing  areas 
operated  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources: 

(a)  Fishermen  16  to  65  must  have  a  fishing  permit  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  fishing  license.  Permits  are  available 
on  the  area  at  $1  per  day. 

(b)  Children  under  16  may  fish  free,  but  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  adult. 

(c)  Fishing  hours  are  30  min.  before  sunrise  to  30  min. 
after  sunset. 

(d)  Area  managers  determine  which  ponds  will  be  open 
and  post  notices  accordingly. 

(e)  Fishermen  are  limited  to  three  poles  and  lines,  no 
other  gear  permitted. 

(f)  Only  battery  operated  motors  allowed.  No  boats  al- 
lowed at  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(g)  Camping  allowed  only  in  designated  areas. 

(  h  )   No  firearms  or  alcoholic  beverages  allowed. 

(i)     No  swimming  allowed. 

(j)     Creel  limits  as  posted  on  each  area. 

(k)    Open  dates  posted  on  each  area. 

(1)     No  unattended  fishing  gear  permitted. 

(m)  Use  of  live  fish  for  bait  not  allowed. 

McDUFFIE   FISHING   AREA 

The  McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area  consists  of  15  ponds 
open  as  posted.  The  easily  accessible  ponds  are  stocked  with 
largemouth  bass,  bream,  and  channel  catfish.  Fishermen 
may  use  their  own  boats  on  the  lakes,  but  only  with  electric 
motors. 

Directions  from  Augusta:  Go  to  Dearing.  turn  left  at 
caution  light  and  go  3  mi.  to  Iron  Hill  Church.  Turn  right 
at  church,  go  to  wooden  sign,  turn  left  on  dirt  road,  go  .8 
mi.  to  checking  station. 

Directions  from  Thomson:  Go  east  on  U.S.  278,  5.2  mi., 
bear  right  at  large  wooden  sign  on  sharp  curve  and  go  3.3 
mi.  on  paved  road  to  wooden  sign.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road 
and  go  .8  mi.  to  checking  station. 

BALDWIN    STATE   FOREST 

Baldwin  State  Forest  lakes  are  open  as  posted. 
Directions  from   Milledgeville:   Go  south   on   U.S.   441 
about  4  mi.  Lakes  are  on  the  left. 

ARROWHEAD  PUBLIC   FISHING  AREA 

Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area  consists  of  two  ponds, 
one  of  which  will  be  open  as  posted.  The  easily  accessible 
ponds  are  stocked  with  channel  catfish  and  some  bass  and 
bream.  No  boats  allowed. 

Persons  fishing  at  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area  are 
required  to  leave  their  fishing  license  with  the  creel  clerk 
who  will  return  it  when  the  fisherman  completes  his  fishing 
and  has  his  catch  recorded. 

Directions  from  Rome:  From  traffic  light  at  Floyd  Co. 
Hospital  go  7  mi.  north  on  Ga.  27  to  Armuchee  Post  Office. 
Turn  right  and  go  4.5  mi.  to  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing 
Area. 

Directions  from  Summerville:  Go  south  on  Ga.  27  to 
Armuchee  Post  Office.  Turn  right  and  go  4.5  mi.  to  the 
Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

Directions  from  Calhoun:  Take  Ga.  156  west  13  mi.  to 
McKinney's  Grocery  Store.  Turn  right  and  go  1  mi.  to  the 
Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

CONSERVATION   OFFICERS 

Georgia's  Conservation  Officers  are  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  game,  fish  and  boating  laws.  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  officers  may  search  property  outside  buildings, 
posted  or  otherwise,  and  may  confiscate  any  wildlife  taken 
illegally.  Officers  may  also  confiscate  any  vehicle,  boat,  ani- 
mal, firearm,  or  light  used  to  hunt  deer  at  night. 

When  making  cases  against  game  law  violators,  officers 
escort  offenders  to  officials  of  the  county  in  whose  jurisdic- 


tion the  violation  took  place.  Violation  of  any  game  and  fish 
law  or  regulation  is  a  misdemeanor.  ludges  in  such  cases 
may  impose  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  or  a  sentence  up  to  one  year 
in  jail  or  both.  Fines  and  forefeitures  in  wildlife  cases  are 
used  first  to  pay  court  costs,  with  any  remainder  going  into 
the  county  school  funds.  Conservation  Officers  and  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  do  not  receive  any  money  from 
fines,  and  disposition  of  wildlife  cases  are  out  of  their  hands 
after  being  turned  over  to  local  court  officials. 

Sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  other  peace  officers  may  also 
enforce  the  State's  game  laws  and  regulations. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  a  legal  excuse. 

CATCH-OUT  PONDS 

Operators  of  catch-out  ponds  electing  not  to  purchase  a 
catch-out  pond  license,  are  required  to  register  their  pond 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Persons  fishing 
in  such  ponds  are  required  to  have  a  valid  fishing  license 
and  trout  stamp,  if  applicable. 

Each  catch-out  pond  must  be  posted  with  a  printed  notice 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  stating 
whether  or  not  a  license  or  trout  stamp  is  required  for  per- 
sons fishing  there. 

There  are  no  daily  creel  limits,  possession  limits,  size 
limits,  or  season  on  trout  taken  from  a  properly  licensed  or 
registered  catch-out  pond. 

SALE   OF   GAME   FISH   BY   INDIVIDUALS 

Owners  of  private  ponds  may  sell  game  fish  taken  there- 
from after  obtaining  a  permit  to  sell  from  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division.  A  permit  is  not  required  for  the  sale  of  chan- 
nel catfish  or  flathead  catfish. 

Game  fish  transported  into  or  through  Georgia  for  sale 
must  be  accompanied  by  proof  that  they  were  taken  outside 
the  state. 

RECIPROCAL  AGREEMENTS 

By  reciprocal  agreement,  Georgia  fishing  licenses  are 
honored  on  all  waters  adjoining  Alabama  (except  Lake 
Weiss),  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  In  the  Clay  County 
portion  of  Lake  Chatuge  bordering  North  Carolina,  a  Geor- 
gia license  permits  fishing  only  from  boats  not  anchored  to 
the  shore  or  to  a  pier  or  boat  dock  connecting  to  the  shore. 

Only  the  main  portions  of  the  adjacent  waterways  are 
covered,  not  tributary  streams.  Creel  limits  on  adjoining 
waters  are  those  of  the  individual  state  having  jurisdiction  in 
that  portion  of  the  waterway.  Contact  each  state  for  creel 
limits  and  other  regulations. 

Georgia  motorboat  registrations  are  honored  in  all  sur- 
rounding states.  Registration  and  safety  requirements  vary. 
Contact  individual  states  for  details. 

BOATING  SAFETY 

Georgia's  boating  safety  law  requires  all  boats  less  than 
16  ft.  long  and  all  canoes,  rafts  and  kayaks  to  carry  one 
Coast  Guard  approved  flotation  device  for  each  person  on 
board.  Boats  16  ft.  or  longer  must  carry  one  Coast  Guard 
approved  wearable  flotation  device  for  each  occupant  and 
one  throwable  flotation  device  per  vessel. 

All  mechanically  propelled  boats  and  all  sailboats  12  ft. 
or  longer  must  be  registered  by  the  Department. 

Georgia  is  a  fisherman's  paradise  richly  blessed  with 
every  type  of  sport  fishing  found  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Few  states  can  match  the  tremendous  variety  of 
Georgia's  fishing,  ranging  from  the  leaping  rainbow  trout 
in  the  mountain  streams  of  North  Georgia  to  the  sea  trout 
and  channel  bass  of  the  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia.  In  between 
these  lie  thousands  of  miles  of  long  flowing  rivers,  large  arti- 
ficial impoundments,  and  many  thousands  of  smaller  fishing 
lakes.  In  such  a  vast  water  area  teeming  with  fish,  only  the 
most  liberal  restrictions  need  to  be  placed  on  sport  fisher- 
men to  insure  the  annual  renewal  of  this  magnificent  Geor- 
gia natural  resource. 
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Georgia  Trout  Fishing 
Regulations 


REGULAR  TROUT  SEASON 

The  Georgia  trout  season  runs  from  Mar.  30,  1974-Oet. 
5,  1974.  This  season  applies  to  all  streams  in  the  counties 
of  Dawson;  Fannin;  Gilmer;  Habersham,  north  of  Ga.  115; 
Lumpkin,  north  of  Ga.  52,  east  of  Dahlonega  and  north 
and  west  of  U.S.  19  west  of  Dahlonega;  Murray;  Pickens; 
Rabun;  Towns;  Union;  and  White,  north  of  Ga.  115.  It 
also  applies  to  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  its  tributaries 
upstream  to  the  backwater  level  due  to  power  generation 
from  Buford  Dam  to  the  Roswell  Bridge  on  U.S.   19. 

Streams  designated  as  trout  water  in  the  counties  of 
Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Floyd,  Gordon, 
Haralson,  Paulding.  Polk,  and  Walker  open  and  close  with 
the  regular  state  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  These  streams 
are  designated  by  signs  erected  by  the  Game  and  Fisji 
Division. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  TROUT  SEASON 

The  WMA  trout  season  is  April  27,  1974-Sept.  2,  1974. 
This  season  applies  to  those  streams,  and  their  tributaries, 
listed  in  the  Managed  Stream  Schedule  Section.  All  other 
streams  on  Wildlife  Management  Areas  will  be  open  dur- 
ing the  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5. 

LAKES  AND  RESERVOIRS 

The  regular  trout  season  does  not  apply  to  any  lake  or 
reservoir,  except  Dockery  Lake  where  the  season  is  Mar. 
30-Oct.  5,  and  Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond 
which  are  open  as  tributaries  to  Rock  Creek  (See  Managed 
Stream  Schedule). 

Lakes  Lanier.  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  Burton,  Rabun,  Seed, 
Tallulah  Falls  and  Blue  Ridge  have  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  14  in.  on  all  species  of  trout  from  Dec.  1 -April  1. 

TRIBUTARIES  CLOSED 

All  tributary  streams  to  Lake  Lanier,  except  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Chestatee  Rivers,  to  Lake  Hartwell,  except 
the  Tugaloo  River,  and  to  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  except  the 
Savannah,  Broad  and  Little  Rivers,  are  closed  to  fishing 
for  a  distance  of  3  mi.  upstream  from  backwater  from 
Dec.   1   to  April   1. 

TROUT  STAMP 

A  current  trout  stamp  affixed  to  a  valid  fishing  license 
is  required  to  catch  and  possess  trout.  (See  License  Re- 
quirements. ) 

Trout  stamp  is  required  to  fish  in  lakes  where  trout  are 
the  only  or  the  predominant  species.  These  lakes  are  Dock- 
ery Lake,  Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond. 


On  all  other  lakes  or  reservoirs  where  trout  are  present 
the  trout  stamp  is  required  only  if  trout  are  in  possession. 

NIGHT  FISHING 

Night  fishing  for  trout  is  permitted  on  year-round 
streams,  reservoirs  and  lakes,  except  Dockery  Lake,  Rock 
Creek  Lake,  and  Edmundson  Pond  where  fishing  is  per- 
mitted from  30  min.  before  sunrise  until  30  min.  after 
sunset. 

CREEL  LIMIT 

Creel  and  possession  limit  8  trout  regardless  of  species. 

LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  resident  fishermen  16  or  older  are  required  to  have 
a  valid  current  fishing  license  and  trout  stamp  in  their  pos- 
session while  fishing  for  trout,  with  the  exception  of  land- 
owners and  members  of  their  immediate  family  who  may 
fish  without  a  license  on  their  own  property.  All  non- 
residents, regardless  of  age,  are  required  to  have  non- 
resident fishing  license  and  trout  stamp  while  fishing  in 
designated  trout  waters. 

Residents  over  65,  blind  persons,  and  totally  disabled 
veterans  may  obtain  a  permanent  honorary  license  free  of 
charge  by  personal  or  mail  application  to  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  Atlanta  Office. 

LICENSE  FEES 

Resident  Fishing  License  -  $  3.25 

Resident  Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing  7.25 

Non-Resident  Fishing  (5  day  trip)    _  3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Fishing  License _  10.25 

TROUT  STAMP  FEES 

Resident  Trout  Stamp  __.  _-$  2.25 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamp  (5  day)  _.  3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Trout  Stamp  10.25 

Resident  Georgia  fishing  licenses  are  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  from  more  than  2000  license  dealers  in  most 
hardware  stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  bait  dealers,  ma- 
rinas, etc.  Many  license  dealers  also  sell  non-resident 
fishing  licenses. 

All  licenses  may  be  purchased  in  person  or  by  mail  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Cash  Management 
Unit,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 

Orders  by  mail  should  include  the  complete  physical 
description  and  address  of  the  applicant  with  the  proper 
payment.  All  licenses  purchased  during  the  1974-75  season 
expire  on  Mar.  31.   1975. 
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GENERAL  TROUT   REGULATIONS 

CREEL  LIMIT 

Eight  trout  per  day  regardless  of  species  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  Special  Regulations.  Possession  limit  8 
trout  regardless  of  species. 

FISHING  HOURS 

Fishing  hours  on  trout  streams  open  during  the  regular 
and  managed  trout  seasons  are  30  min.  before  sunrise  until 
30  min.  after  sunset  except  on  Waters  Creek.  No  night  fish- 
ing on  these  streams  is  permitted.  Trout  fishing  at  night  is 
permitted  on  all  impoundments  except  Dockery  Lake.  Rock 
Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond,  where  fishing  is  per- 
mitted from  30  min.  before  sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sun- 
set. Night  fishing  permitted  on  "year-round"  trout  streams. 

FISHING  METHODS 

1.  Fishermen  may  take  trout  only  with  rod  and  line. 
Trout  fishermen  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  rod  and 
line  which  must  be  hand  held. 

2.  Live  bait-fish  May  Not  be  used  in  ANY  trout  stream. 
Seining  of  bait  fish  is  not  allowed  in  any  trout  stream. 

3.  Trotlines,  set  hooks,  jugs,  nets,  and  bows  and  arrows 
are  prohibited  in  all  trout  streams. 

4.  On  those  streams  designated  for  "artificials  only," 
only  artificial  lures  may  be  used.  It  is  illegal  for  anyone 
fishing  an  artificial  only  stream  to  have  any  other  type 
bait  in  possession. 

Artificial  bait  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  any 
bait  which  is  man-made,  in  imitation  of  or  as  a 
substitute  for  natural  bait,  and  includes  artificial  flies. 
NOT  included  and  expressly  prohibited  are  fish  eggs, 
corn,  or  chemically  treated  and  processed  foods. 

5.  While  fishing  specially  regulated  waters  with  a  mini- 
mum size  limit,  it  is  a  violation  to  possess  trout  of  less  than 
the  specified  minimum  size. 

6.  It  is  illegal  for  anglers  to  release  trout  from  one  body 
of  water  in  another. 


SPECIAL  STREAM  REGULATIONS 

Certain  streams  and  portions  of  streams  have  been  set 
aside  under  special  management  programs  to  insure  a 
variety  of  fishing  opportunities. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER 

From  Buford  Dam  downstream  to  Old  Jones  Bridge, 
open  during  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Restricted 
to  artificial  only.  Creel  limit  8  trout  per  day  with  mini- 
mum size  limit  of  8  in.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries 
upstream  to  the  backwater  level  due  to  power  generation. 

COLEMAN  RIVER 

Upstream  from  confluence  with  the  Tallulah  River  to 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Bridge  54  on  Coleman  River  Rd.  Open 
during  the  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5  and  desig- 
nated artificial  only.  Creel  limit  is  8  trout  per  day,  with 
a  minimum  size  limit  of  10  in.  on  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  and  7  in.  on  brook  trout.  Regulation  applies  to  all 
tributaries. 

JONES  CREEK 

Portion  of  the  stream  on  Blue  Ridge  WMA  is  open  as 
designated  in  Managed  Stream  Schedule  from  April  27- 
Sept.  2.  Designated  artificial  only,  with  creel  limit  of 
8  trout  per  day.  Fishermen  must  check  in  and  out  at 
checking  station.   Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries. 

LOWGAP  POOL 

Special  pool  on  Low  Gap  Creek  (Chattahoochee  WMA) 
at  road  crossing  restricted  to  fishermen  under  16,  holders 
of  honorary  fishing  licenses,  women  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Pool  is  open  as  a  tributary  of  Chatta- 
hoochee in  managed  stream  schedule. 

MOCCASIN  CREEK 

Open  from  Ga.  197  to  Lake  Burton  during  regular  trout 
season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Restricted  to  fishermen  under  16, 
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holders  of  honorary  fishing  licenses,  women  and  physically 
handicapped  persons.  Section  from  Ga.  197  upstream  to 
dam  (Lake  Burton  Hatchery  Intake)  is  permanently 
closed.  Upstream  from  the  dam,  Moccasin  Creek  is  open 
as  designated  in  the  Managed  Stream  Schedule. 

MOUNTAINTOWN  CREEK 

Section  upstream  from  S.C.S.  structure  #2  (Dam),  on 
Cohutta  WMA,  is  open  during  the  regular  trout  season 
Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Designated  as  artificial  only.  Creel  limit 
8  trout  per  day.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries. 

NOONTOOTLA  CREEK  (Catch  and  Release  Stream) 

Section  on  Blue  Ridge  WMA  is  open  as  designated  in 
Management  Stream  Schedule  daily  from  April  27-Sept.  2. 
Designated  artificial  only,  with  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
16  in.  on  all  species.  Trout  under  16  in.  must  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  stream  unharmed.  A  voluntary  creel 
census  will  he  conducted  on  Noontootla  this  season.  Fisher- 
men are  requested  to  fill  out  creel  forms  provided  and  de- 
posit them  in  receptacles  along  the  stream.  Regulations 
apply  to  all  tributaries. 

STANLEY  CREEK 

Portion  of  Stanley  Creek  on  the  Rich  Mountain  WMA 
restricted  to  "artificial  only."  Stanley  Creek  is  open  during 
the  regular  state  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5  and  has  a 
creel  limit  of  <S  trout  daily.  Regulation  applies  to  all 
tributaries. 

TATE  BRANCH  AND  MILL  CREEK 

On  Coleman  River  WMA.  Open  as  designated  in  Man- 
aged Stream  Schedule  from  April  27-Sept.  2.  Fishermen 
must  check  in  and  out  through  checking  station.  Creel 
limit  4  brook  trout  on  Tate  Branch. 

TUCKALUGE  CREEK 

Portion  of  Warwoman  WMA  has  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  8  in.  on  brook  trout.  Open  as  designated  in  the  Man- 
aged Stream  Schedule.  April  27-Sept.  2.  Anglers  must  check 
in  and  out  through  checking  station. 

WALNUT  FORK  AND  HOOD  CREEKS 

Portions  on  Warwoman  WMA  open  as  designated  in 
Managed  Stream  Schedule  from  April  27-Sept.  2.  Restricted 
to  artificial  only. 

WATERS  CREEK 

This  stream  is  an  experimental  venture  in  trophy  trout 
management  jointly  undertaken  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  and  the  Chattahoochee  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  cooperating.  Waters 
Creek  is  open  as  designated  in  the  Managed  Stream  Sched- 
ule from  April  27-Sept.  2  from  its  junction  with  Dick's 
Creek  upstream  on  the  Chestatee  WMA.  Open  for  fishing 
by  "artificial  lures  only — single  barbless  hook  only."  The 
barbless  hook  may  be  no  larger  than  #6.  Landing  nets  may 
not  exceed  2  ft.  in  length.  Minimum  size  limit  for  trout 
taken  from  Waters  Creek  is  22  in.  on  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  and  18  in.  on  brook  trout.  It  is  a  violation  to  possess 
trout  smaller  than  these  limits  while  fishing  on  the  creek. 
Creel  limit  one  trout,  minimum  size  or  larger.  All  anglers 
must  check  in  and  out  of  stream,  and  those  between  1 6 
and  65  must  pay  a  $1.00  daily  use  fee  for  each  day  of 
fishing.  Waters  Creek  will  be  closed  to  fishing  each  day  at 
6:30  p.m.  EST.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries. 

CLOSED  STREAMS 

The  following  streams  will  be  closed  for  renovation  and 
restocking  during  the   1974  trout  season: 
Chattahoochee  River 

(Upstream  from  Henson  Creek)  Chattahoochee  WMA 
Dick's  Creek  Lake  Burton  WMA 

Coleman  River  (Upstream  from 

USFS  bridge  #54)  __  Coleman  River  WMA 


YEAR-ROUND  TROUT  STREAMS 

Streams  classified  as  year-round  trout  streams  that  are 
open  for  the  taking  of  trout  throughout  the  year  are: 

Amicalola  River  downstream  from  Steele's  Bridge  (Covered 

Bridge — Dawson  Co.) 
Brasstown  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  U.S.  76  and 

all  tributaries  below  bridge  (Byers  Creek,  Crane  Creek, 

Crooked  Creek — Union  and  Towns  Co.) 
Cartecay  River  downstream  from  Stegal  Mill  Dam  (Fan- 
nin County) 
Chattahoochee   River   (Upper  Section)    downstream   from 

Nora  Mills  (Ga.   1  7— White  Co.) 
Chattahoochee   River   (Lower  Section)    downstream  from 

Roswell  Bridge  (U.S.   19 — Fulton  County) 
Chattooga  River,  entire  length  between  Georgia  and  South 

Carolina. 
West  Fork  Chattooga  River,  downstream  from  Three  Forks 

(junction    of    Holcomb,    Overflow,    and    Big    Creeks — 

Rabun  Co.) 
Chestatee    River    downstream    from    Tate    Bridge    (First 

bridge  below  Turners  Corner— Lumpkin  Co.) 
Chickamauga  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  Ga.  255 

(White  Co.) 
Conasauga  River  downstream  ftom  Alaculsy  Valley  Bridge 

(Ga.  2 — Murray  Co.) 
Coosa  Creek  open  entire  length  and  all  tributaries  (Union 

Co.) 
Ellijay    River   downstream    from    mouth    of    Kells    Creek 

(Gilmer  Co. ) 
Etowah  River  downstream  from  Jay  Bridge  (Lumpkin  Co.) 
Fightingtown  Creek  downstream  from  Ga.  2  bridge  (Fan- 
nin Co.) 
Hightower   Creek    downstream    from    bridge   on    U.S.    76 

(Towns  Co. ) 
Hiwassee  River  downstream  from  Brown   Bridge   (second 

bridge  above  U.S.  76  on  Ga.  75 — Towns  Co.) 
Holly  Creek  downstream  from  the  Old  CCC  Camp  (Mur- 
ray Co. ) 
Ivvlog  Creek  open  entire  length  and  all  tributaries  (Union 

Co.) 
Jacks  River  downstream  from  Jacks  River  Bridge  in  Ala- 
culsy Valley  (Murray  Co.) 
John  Pendley  Creek  downstream  from  Cove  Bridge  (Pick- 
ens Co.) 
Little  Tennessee   River  downstream   from  bridge  on  U.S. 

23  and  441  to  North  Carolina  state  line.  (Rabun  Co.) 
Mountaintown  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  U.S.  76 

(Gilmer  Co.) 
Nottely  River  downstream  from  Nicholson  Bridge  (second 

bridge  downstream  of  U.S.  129-19  Bridge — Union  Co.) 
Overflow   Creek    downstream   from   North   Carolina   State 

Line  to  West  Fork  Chattooga  River  and  all  tributaries. 

(Rabun  Co.) 
Panther  Creek  downstream  from  mouth  of  Little  Panther 

Creek  (Stephens  Co.) 
Sautee  Creek  downstream   from   bridge  on   Ga.   Alt.   255 

(White  Co.) 
Savannah  River — Hartwell  Dam.   10  mi.  downstream,  and 

Clark  Hill  Dam  to  New  Savannah  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
Soque  River  downstream  from  Kings  Bridge  (Habersham 

Co.) 
Tallulah  River  downstream  from  Lake  Burton  Dam.  (Rabun 

Co.) 
Tesnatee  Creek  downstream  from  Cotnev  Bridge  on  Town 

Creek  Rd.  (White  Co.) 
Toccoa  River  open  entire  length  (Fannin  and  Union  Co.) 
Youngcane   Creek   open   entire   length   and   all   tributaries 

(Union  Co.) 
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MANAGEMENT   STREAM   DIRECTIONS 

BLUE  RIDGE  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

(Lower  Section) 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  9  mi.  west  Ga.  52  to  Grizzle's 
Store.    Turn  right  and  travel  2.4  mi.,  turn  right  and  travel 
2.4  mi.  to  checking  station.    Inquire. 
Streams: 

Jones  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Montgomery  Creek — See  Managed  Scream  Schedule 
Nimblewill  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

(Upper  Section) 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  19  and  turn  left 
on  county  Rd.  53  to  U.S.  Army  training  camp.  At  camp 
entrance  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  road  and  travel  to  intersec- 
tion with  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  42  and  turn  left.  Turn  right  on 
U.S.F.S.  Rd.  69  for  Rock  Creek  or  proceed  along  U.S.F.S. 


Rd.  42  and  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  58  for  Noontootla 

Creek. 
Streams: 

Rock  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Noontootla  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

BURTON  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clarksville:  Travel   21    mi.  north  on  Ga.    197  to 
Lake  Burton  Fish  Hatchery.    Inquire. 

Streams: 

Moccasin  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Wildcat  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Dicks  Creek — Closed 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Cleveland:  Travel  north  on  Ga.  75  to  Robertstown 
and  turn  left  across  bridge.    Take  first  dirt  road  right  for 
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Chattahoochee  River  or  continue   2.3   mi.   and  turn  right 
on  Richard  Russell  Hwy.  for  Duke's  Creek. 
Streams: 

Chattahoochee  River — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

Also  see  Closed  Stream  Section 
Duke's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Spoilcane  Creek — March  30-Oct.  5 


CHESTATEE   WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT   AREA 

From  Cleveland:    Travel   10  mi.   north  on   U.S.    129  to 
Turner's  Corner  (Junction  U.S.   19).    Inquire. 

Streams: 

Boggs  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Chestatee  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Dick's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Waters  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 


COLEMAN  RIVER  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clayton:  Travel   8   mi.  west  on   U.S.  76  to  Tal- 
lulah  River  Road  (U.S.F.S.  Rd.  70).    Turn  right  and  pro- 
ceed 4.3  mi.  to  road  junction.   Turn  left  to  go  to  confluence 
of  Coleman  and  Tallulah  Rivers. 
Streams: 

Coleman  River — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Tate  Branch — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Mill  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 


COHUTTA   WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Chatsworth:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  41  1  for  13  mi. 
to  Ga.  2,  turn  right  to  enter  Cohutta  area.  Some  roads  to 
streams  on  this  area  are  suitable  only  for  4-wheel  drive 
vehicles. 
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Streams: 

Conasauga  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Jacks  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Mountaintown  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

COOPER  CREEK  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  19  for  9  mi.  to 
junction   of   Ga.    60.    Take   Ga.    60   north    19   mi.,   cross 
Cooper  Creek  bridge  and  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  4. 
Streams: 

Cooper  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Sea  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Mulky  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Petty-Bryant  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Burnett  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

COOSAWATTEE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Ellijay:   Travel  3  mi.  south  on  Ga.   5  to  Coosa- 
wattee  River  and  turn  right  to  enter  Coosawattee  Area. 
Streams: 

Mountaintown  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Tails  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Deboard  Branch — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Fir  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Flat  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Worley  Branch— Mar.   30-Oct.   5 

JOHNS  MOUNTAIN  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Calhoun:  Travel  west  on  Ga.  156  to  junction  with 
U.S.F.S.  Rd.  203.  Turn  right  and  proceed  to  stream. 
Streams: 

Johns  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

RICH  MOUNTAIN  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Ellijay:  Travel  east  on  Ga.  52  for  approx.  3  mi.  to 
Turniptown  Rd.  and  turn  left. 
Streams: 

Cartecay  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Big  Turniptown — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Little  Turniptown — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Stanley  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

Big  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Rock  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

LAKE  RUSSELL  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Cornelia:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  23  for  3  mi.  Turn 
right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  61  and  go  2  mi.  to  road  junction. 
Turn  left  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  92  and  travel  3.7  mi.  to  stream. 

Streams: 

Middle  Broad  River — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

SWALLOWS  CREEK  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Helen:  Travel  north  through  Robertstown  on  Ga. 
75  and  across  Unicoi  Gap.  Pass  junction  with  Ga.  66  and 
cross  Brown  Bridge,  take  first  dirt  road  right  for  Corbin 
Creek.  Proceed  north  on  Ga.  75  to  U.S.F.S.  26  and  turn 
right  for  Mill  Creek.  Go  north  on  Ga.  75  to  junction  with 
U.S.  76.  Turn  right  and  go  2  mi.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road  at 
Lower  Hightower  Baptist  Church  to  reach  Swallows  Creek. 
Streams: 

Corbin  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Mill  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Swallows  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 


WARWOMAN   WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clayton:    Proceed  east  on  County   Rd.   5    (War- 
woman  Rd.).  Road  crosses  all  streams. 
Streams: 

Finney  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Sarah's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Tuckaluge  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Walnut  Fork/ Hoods  Creek — See  Special  Stream 
Regulations 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT   REGULATIONS 

Firearms  allowed  on  management  areas  only  during 
specified  managed  hunts.  Conservation  Officers  may  re- 
move any  individual  from  a  management  area  who  is 
intoxicated  or  whose  conduct  or  violation  of  laws  and 
regulations  warrants.  Officers  may  inspect  cars  of  fisher- 
men for  illegal  fish,  game  or  firearms.  Violators  of  regu- 
lations will  be  immediately  taken  to  the  county  seat  and 
turned  over  to  court  officials  for  prosecution. 

CAMPING,  FOREST  REGULATIONS 

Camping  is  allowed  on  all  management  areas,  especially 
on  designated  campgrounds  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  On  Forest  areas, 
campers  must  carefully  extinguish  all  fires  before  leaving 
camp.  Only  dead  wood  may  be  used  for  firewood,  and  re- 
moval of  any  green  or  living  material  is  prohibited.  En- 
trance fees  are  charged  at  designated  Forest  Service  Rec- 
creation  Areas.  A  list  of  fees  and  areas  is  available  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Box  1437,  Gainesville,  Georgia 
30501. 

MAPS 

Non-relief  maps  of  the  individual  management  areas  are 
available  from  the  Public  Relations  and  Information  Sec- 
tion, Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington 
St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334.  Telephone  (404)  656-3530. 

Non-relief  maps  of  individual  ccfunties  showing  roads, 
many  smaller  trout  streams  and  boundaries  of  Game  and 
Fish  Division  management  areas  may  be  obtained  for  250 
each  from  the  Georgia  Department  of  Transportation, 
Room  354,  2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30334.  A  free 
map  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  entire  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Box  1437,  Gainesville.  Ga.  30501.  Detailed  topographical 
maps  of  individual  North  Georgia  quadrangles  may  be  or- 
dered for  500  from  a  free  index  available  from  the  Map 
Information  Office,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.C.  20242. 

FISHING  WITHOUT  PERMISSION 

It  is  illegal  to  fish  on  the  lands  of  another  without  first 
obtaining  permission.  This  problem  is  especially  acute  on 
trout  streams. 

Conservation  Officers  and  all  other  peace  officers  are 
charged  with  enforcing  this  law,  with  a  possible  $1,000  fine 
of  a  12  month  jail  sentence  or  both  for  violation.  Fishermen 
are  not  required  to  have  permission  to  fish  in  lands  of  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest,  in  public  fishing  areas  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  or  in  state  parks. 
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MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 

Trout  streams  in  the  management  areas  will  be  open 
from  April  27  through  Sept.  2  on  specified  days  according 
to  Managed  Stream  Schedule.  Trout  streams  in  the  man- 
agement areas  are  open  for  fishing  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset,  with  the  exception 
that   Waters  Creek   from  its  junction   with   Dick's  Creek, 


upstream,  is  closed  to  fishing  at  6:30  p.m.  EST. 

The  following  management  trout  streams  are  open  to 
fishing  on  specified  days  from  April  27  through  Sept.  2. 
This  includes  all  tributaries  to  these  streams  within  man- 
agement area  boundaries.  Streams  that  are  not  designated 
in  the  following  listing  on  these  management  areas  and 
are  not  tributaries  of  these  designated  streams  open  and 
close  with  the  regular  state  trout  season. 


Management 
Area 

Stream 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

BLUE  RIDGE 

Jones  Creek 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.  27 

Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Noontootley 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 
Mon.  29 
Tues.  30 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dukes 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dicks 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Waters 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

LAKE  BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Wildcat 

Sat.  27 

Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

LAKE  RUSSELL 

Middle 
Broad 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 

Sarahs 

Sat.  27 

Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Tuckaluge 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

COLEMAN   RIVER 

Tate  Branch 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Mill  Creek 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CATCH-OUT  PONDS 

Operators  of  catch-out  ponds  electing  not  to  purchase  a 
catch-out  pond  license,  are  required  to  register  their  pond 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Persons  fish- 
ing in  such  ponds  not  licensed  are  required  to  have  a  valid 
fishing  license  and  trout  stamp,  if  applicable. 

Each  catch-out  pond  must  be  posted  with  a  printed 
notice  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  notice  states  whether  a  license  or  trout  stamp  is  re- 
quired for  persons  fishing  there. 

There  are  no  daily  creel  limits,  possession  limits,  size 
limits,  or  season  on  trout  taken  from  a  properly  licensed 
or  registered  catch-out  pond. 
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Harpburg  State  ParH 


By  T.  Craig  Martin 
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Hamburg  certainly  is  a  park  for  the  fisherman  ...  or 
the  fishing  family.  The  225  acre  lake  teems  with  fish  that 
have  been  impounded  by  the  dam  across  the  Little  Ogee- 
chee  River  here,  and  there's  plenty  of  shore  area  for 
everyone,  not  to  mention  the  boats  available  for  hire.  Or 
launch  your  own  boat  here,  so  long  as  you  stay  within 


the  10  horsepower  limit.  You'll  find  bass — more  than 
one  13  +  pounder  has  been  caught  here — bream,  crap- 
pie,  and  catfish.  And  there's  good  fishing  below  the  dam 
too,  for  the  crappie  and  channel  cats  seem  to  love  the 
aerated  water  there. 
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Haipburg 


LEGEND 


PARK   BOUNDARY 
WOODS  LINE 
EXISTING   ROAD 
EXISTING    STRUCTURE 
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Non-fishermen  can  enjoy  the  park 
too,  for  there  is  a  good  bit  of  Georgia 
history  tied  up  in  that  grist  mill.  How 
many  of  us  today  have  seen  a  water- 
powered  mill  at  work,  have  heard  the 
long  leather  belts  whirring,  have 
watched  the  great  stones  grinding  corn 
into  delicious  meal?  And  how  many 
of  our  children  will  ever  have  a 
chance  to  wonder  that  such  "primi- 
tive" equipment  can  so  efficiently  pro- 
duce so  delightful  a  product?  In  this 
day  of  "natural"  things,  this  is  a  place 
where  the  word  has  real  meaning:  the 
earth's  power  grinding  one  of  its  fruits 
into  a  finished  product  for  man. 


If  you'd  like  to  sample  the  product, 
here  are  a  couple  of  time-tested 
recipes: 

Corn  Bread 

2  cups  sifted  white  corn  meal 
2  cups  buttermilk 

2  eggs 

3  T  melted  shortening 

2  t  salt 

1  t  baking  soda 

3  t  baking  powder 

Beat  the  eggs,  and  add  the  butter- 
milk. Then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
making  sure  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Bake  25  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Hush  Puppies 

2  cups  white  corn  meal 
2  cups  buttermilk 

2  eggs 

1  T  flour 

1  t  baking  soda 

1  t  baking  powder 

1  t  salt 

1/3  cup  finely  diced  onions 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  then  add 
the  milk  and  beaten  eggs.  The  onions 
may  be  added  raw,  but,  although  it  is 
not  traditional,  sauteing  in  butter  helps 
bring  out  their  flavor.  Be  sure  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
drop  by  the  spoonful  into  very  hot  fat. 
Remove  the  hush  puppies  when  they 
are  brown,  and  drain  before  serving. 
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BooH 
Review 


Wild  Flowers 

By  Michael  Stringer,  Arco  Publishing 

Company,  Inc.,  61  pages,  $4.95 

Definitely  not  a  botanical  text,  this 
book  should  be  of  general  interest 
to  beginning  naturalists  and  casual 
hikers.  Sixty-one  species  of  wild 
flowers  common  throughout  the  world 
are  described  in  brief  form  and  il- 
lustrated with  full  color  drawings. 

Georgia  residents  would  find  the 
book  of  little  practical  use  for  field 
identification  since  most  of  the  wild 
flowers  described  are  either  native  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
State  or  to  other  continents.  Geo- 
graphic location  of  the  natural  range 
is  not  given  for  many  of  the  species. 

Wild  Flowers  has  an  excellent  in- 
side front  and  back  cover  showing  de- 
tailed drawings  of  structure  and  color 
of  types  of  fruits,  inflorescence,  flow- 
ers, leaves,  stems,  shoots  and  roots.  A 
brief  glossary  of  botanical  terms  used 
in  the  text  is  provided. 

— Karen  H.  Stroud 


Outdoor 
Calendar 


1974  TURKEY  SEASONS 

Northeast  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Banks,  Dawson,  Franklin,  Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union  and  White  Counties. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Blue  Ridge 
WMA — April  22-27,  bag  limit  one 
gobbler,  permit  required.  Chattahoo- 
chee WMA — April  15-20,  bag  limit 
one  gobbler,  permit  required. 


Northwest  Georgia:  March  23-May  4: 
Floyd,  Gilmer,  Gordon  and  Murray 
County,  and  the  portion  of  Walker 
County  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  27. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Cohutta  WMA 
— April  20-May  4,  bag  limit  one  gob- 
bler, no  permit  required.  John's 
Mountain  WMA — March  23-May  4, 
bag  limit  one  gobbler,  no  permit  re- 
quired. 

East-Central  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Columbia,  Elbert,  Greene,  Han- 
cock, Houston,  Lincoln,  McDuffie, 
Oglethorpe,  Pulaski,  Taliaferro,  War- 
ren, Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties. 
Bag  limit  two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Clark  Hill 
WMA — April  8-13,  one  gobbler,  per- 
mit required.  (See  special  regulations 
on  check-in  at  check  station).  Pied- 
mont National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Fed- 
eral) —  No  turkey  hunt  will  be  held 
on  this  refuge  during  the  1974  season. 

West-Central  Georgia:  March  23- 
April  13:  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee, 
Dougherty,  Marion,  Muscogee,  Stew- 
art and  Talbot  Counties.  Bag  limit 
one  gobbler. 

South  Georgia:  March  16-April  13: 
Ben  Hill,  Camden,  Dodge  and  Wilcox 
Counties,  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441 
and  south  of  Ga.  Highway  94,  and 


that  portion  of  Echols  County  south- 
east of  U.S.  Highway  441.  Bag  limit 
two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Bullard  Creek 
WMA— March  27-30  and  April  3-6, 
(separate  hunts),  hunters  may  take 
one  gobbler  one  each  hunt.  Hunting 
hours  30  minutes  before  sunrise  until 
12  noon.  No  check  in  or  out,  but  all 
turkeys  killed  must  be  reported  at 
check  station.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed. 

Yearly  bag  limit  on  turkeys  is  two. 

Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  Hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 
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